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DEDICATION 

The LORD God, The Father of Jesus Christ. 
Thank you for giving Papa 59 more years of life. 
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Introduction of Papa: Leonard Gumabo Sr 

The following stories were obtained through personal communication with 
M/Sgt Leonard Gumabo, hereafter referred to as “Papa.” The stories 
include Manila, Bataan, and later Corregidor Island, (where Papa was 
stationed), falling to Japanese invading forces; Papa earning a Silver Star 
Medal while defending Corregidor; The tale of his daring escape from 
Corregidor; Spying for the Allied Forces as a guerilla soldier; then later, 
called back into service in the Korean War where he was ambushed. 



The photo on the left shows Papa of ter WWII. 

On the right, he stands at the gate of Presidio, San 
Francisco after retiring and moving from Fort Meade, Maryland 
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Japanese Seize Manila and Bataan 

World War II started when Japan attacked Pearl Harbor. Immediately after 
Pearl Harbor, U.S. bases in the Philippines such as Clark Air Force Base were 
attacked. Papa was stationed on Corregidor Island in the 92 nd Coast Artillery as a 
Philippine Scout under Major General George F. Moore. General Douglas 
MacArthur was also on Corregidor, but by March was ordered by The US President 
to evacuate his family to Australia to avoid capture. On December 29, 1941 
Corregidor received its first aerial bombardment. After Manila fell to the Japanese 
invaders, they continued to march toward Bataan, which fell on April 9, 1942, cutting 
off the water and food supply to the Allied troops on the island of Corregidor. Both 
from Bataan, and from the air, a torrent of bombs daily rained onto Corregidor. Papa 
would tell how it was easier to avoid bombs from the air because you can see them. 

He had to guess by sound if the bombs coming at them from Bataan were close. His 
son, Larry recalls the following: “I remember him telling me that he had once been 
covered with debris from a bomb. Only his arms and hands were showing, and that is 
how fellow soldiers found him and pulled him from the debris. He would sometimes 
joke that I wouldn’t be here if they hadn’t pulled him out of that debris. He also told 
of a time that he, and two other soldiers were trying to rescue an American soldier 
who was badly wounded by the bombing. They attempted to put the soldier’s entrails 
back into his open abdomen, but there was a lot of sand on the entrails. Papa said the 
soldier lasted about three days.” 

Japanese bombing and shelling of Corregidor continued with unrelenting 
ferocity. The stresses of daily bombing compounded the problems of dwindling food 
and water supplies, and sleep deprivation. The troops only had to hold out long 
enough for the Navy to steam across the Pacific Ocean and save the day, but most of 
the Navy’s Pacific fleet had been destroyed at Pearl Harbor. Breaking through the 
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Japanese blockade would require warships and President Roosevelt had already 
decided to concentrate dwindling American resources primarily in the European 
theater rather than try to fight on two fronts. He did, however make many promises 
to the men of Corregidor, pledging by radio that “every vessel available is en route to 
Luzon,” and he told General MacArthur that “every ship at our disposal is bringing to 
the southwest Pacific the forces which will ultimately smash the invader.” MacArthur 
believed and told the troops, “Help is on the way.” 



By the end of March 1942, rations had been reduced to 1,000 calories per day and Wainwright 
discovered that allfood stores on Corregidor would run out by the end of June. He radioed to 
MacArthur in Australia, but there was nothing MacArthur could do. No ship could get through the 
Japanese line. PFC Ben Hohman recalled that they ate mule meat whenever the Japanese bombing 
killed one of the animals. In the 4 th Marines, some of the men had lost 40 pounds as a result of 
reduced rations and the stress of Japanese bombardments. 

"Http: //fixbavonetsusmc. files, word press.com/2015/04/correaidor-marines-003.pna " 
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Story of Papa Earning a Silver Star Medal 

With dwindling supplies, food and limited drinking water, the fighting men of 
Bataan and Corregidor dug in and fought their impending capture. Men fought side 
by side with valor and courage. A letter, written by the Colonel L. J. Bowler, tells of 
Papa’s gallantry in action. The paper tells of a bombing raid on the Allied Forces at 
Fort Mill s on March 25, 1942. Intense fighting had gone on for months as Japanese 
advanced onto Filipino soil. Enemy planes dropped bombs on the Kindley Field 
Area, setting fire to the barracks and surrounding vegetation. All Allied personnel 
were ordered to take shelter as an ammunition shed had caught fire and rounds were 
going off in all directions. Papa thought of how badly they needed a nearby fuel 

storage tank, which was sure to be 
destroyed by the spreading fire. 

He called two other soldiers to 
help him fight the fire. 

Against orders, rounds shrieking 
past, and bombs buzzing in the air, 
then hitting landmines, the three 
men fought to smother the fire 
with blankets to keep the much- 
needed fuel storage tank from 
exploding. Other’s joined in the 
effort and soon the fuel tank was 
out of danger. 

Papa Proudly Wearing His Silver Star 
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Colonel L. J. Bowler, perched in relative safety in the Malinta Tunnel, wrote 
letters commending the men and requesting the Silver Star for each, and a 
Distinguished Service Cross for the Lieutenant. The letter describes the situation with 
the following words: 

bombs falling in the’Lindleylleld Area set fire to a-large barracks 
and wooded area near a garage. Corporal Gumabo, without regard for 
his personal safety and while enemy planes were operating overhead 
aided in succesfully controlling a fire in the area threatening 
to destroy a fuel storage tank and numerous tofense installations, 
lighting the fire was rendered more hazardous due to the fact that 
ip Ms causing the explosion of ammunition in the immediate vicinity. 


Papa’s Sergeant told him that Major General wanted to see him and the others. 
Papa remembers being scared when he was called into the Colonel’s office. He retells 
the incident with these words: “My Sergeant came in and told me that the Colonel 
wanted to see me and two others right away. I thought, ‘Oh no, what have I done?’ 
When I got into his office, he told me that he had witnessed me, and the others, 
fighting the fire and saving the fuel, and was recommending us for the Silver Star.” 

Appendix A, at the end of this book, contains research on the others who 
fought the fires on March 25, 1942 on Corregidor. On April 9, 1942 the peninsula of 
Bataan, under General King, surrendered to the advancing Japanese. The men on the 
island of Corregidor were trapped with the Japanese on the nearest mainland and the 
vast South China Sea at their backs. Just over one month later, on May 6,1942, the 
island of Corregidor, under General Wainwright, would surrendered to the Japanese, 
and 26,000 Filipino and Allied Troops on Corregidor would become Japanese 
Prisoners of War. 
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Corregidor Falls To Japanese Forces 

Preparing to land on Corregidor, the Japanese bombed day and night from April 28 th 
to May 5 th . It was estimated that on May 4 th alone, more than 16,000 shells hit 
Corregidor. With surrender eminent, Allied Troops were ordered to destroy their 
own cannons, artillery, and equipment so that it would not fall into Japanese hands. 
On page 39 of Ghost Soldiers” Hampton Sides describes the army deliberately 
destroying its own supplies: “With surrender imminent, the men had been given the 
order to ruin their weapons and sabotage any hardware that might prove valuable to 
the enemy. Men were firing their last rounds of ammunition into the air, detonating 
their grenades, covering their gun emplacements with brush, dismantling their rifles 
and mortars and artillery pieces part by part and scattering the miscellaneous 
components into the jungle. Troops were pouring sand into the gas tanks of jeeps 
and armored vehicles, or pulling the drain plugs from the oil pans while the engines 
were left running.” Then, Lt. General Wainwright, on May 6, 1942 went to surrender 
all Allied Forces on Corregidor to the Japanese forces. 



Victorious Japanese troops atop the Hearn Battery 
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American and Filipino Forces Surrender to Japanese at Corregidor 



Japanese soldiers take down the American Flag at the 


Old Spanish Flagpole in Corregidor Island 
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Papa was one of those soldiers who had to surrender. His unit was with the 
Headquarters Battery 92 nd artillery. He was held as a prisoner of war on Corregidor 
Island, and reports the Japanese soldiers were “very mean, so that is why I escaped.” 
Punishments included forced labor, physical abuse, withholding food, water, and 
medicine, and overexposure to weather conditions. 

Papa remembers, the Japanese badly needed iron for their weapons: 

They made us work — gather all the irons and metal things they could 
recycle for wartime — even the ammo shells. We bring the metal to the 
pier and put it on a ship and they take it to Japan. They had their rifles 
on us while we work and they are very mean. Sometimes they rush you 
and whip you with a 2 by 4 board. If you cannot lift that [iron] then they 
hit you.... They come wake you in the middle of the night to work if 
the boat comes in [to take scrap iron back to Japan]. They take us to the 
other islands and we are forced to gather iron there (personal 
communication, July 2000). 

Physical abuse included a torrent of cruel activities: beating prisoners who were 
not “working hard enough;” butt striking prisoners, which is hitting them with the 
butt-end of a rifle; and “burying prisoners with only their heads above ground. Then 
the Japanese would practice bayoneting their heads.” Papa tells of a Japanese soldier 
named Sergeant Tatimoto who was not like the other guards. “He was not abusive 
and all of us prisoners always tried to get with him for work detail.” 

Papa recalls that the Japanese were short on food and water so prisoners were 
fed twice daily. On the days when the Japanese were giving out those meals, they 
consisted of water and rice boiled as soup. Papa recounts: “They gave us only a little 
soupy rice, like one ladle each time. Sometimes they would mix in food they had 
captured from the American soldiers like hash browns or sea rations. You have to 
find your own container for your ladle of the hot rice soup.” The only thing Papa 
could find was an old bedpan which he washed in seawater, scrubbing it out with 
sand. 
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Early in the morning the Japanese wake you up. You fall in line — roll 
call. Then we work in the morning. Around 9:00ish we go in line to eat. 

If we push or act too excited to eat, their habit is to butt strike you. 

They scare you, then butt strike you. If you try to help your friend, they 
will hit you too. 

The prisoners had to get water from the other side of the camp, as there was 

reserve water under a tennis court. Papa recounted, “Sometimes they ration the 

water. You get V 2 cup at 9:00 am. When you’re thirsty, you could ask them, but if 

they were short, they won’t give you any more.” Papa remembers a week when the 

prisoners were forced to forage for their own food and water. 

Some prisoners tried to steal food so the Japs blame [all the] prisoners. 

The Japanese lined us prisoners up and told us to tell who stole the food. 

No one would tell, so they punished us all: they told us no food, no 
water for one week. 



LIFE’S famous wartime photo of liberated American 
civilian prisoners-of-war held by the Japanese in 
internment in UST from 1942-45. Manila, February, 1945. 
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During this time Papa would swim away from the shore each day to the 
clean salt water, then he would dive down six feet and take only two sips of 
water. If he drank too much salt water he would get diarrhea and die. He also 
used a type of quinine tea which he had sewn inside the seams of his uniform. 

“We ate nothing for one week. That’s why many got sick and died.” 

Papa recalls that two separate weeks, “they gave only short rations, and 
sometimes we would have one day without food or water to punish us 
prisoners for making mistakes.” 

The Japanese were also short of medicine. The Red Cross would send in some 
medicine, but the guards would sell it instead of give it to the prisoners. Papa 
recounts, “So they won’t give you medicine — many got diarrhea — they won’t give you 
the medicine for it. Some [prisoners] are very sick, but still alive, so [the Japanese] 
bury them alive.” Papa recalls being sick with diarrhea. “We didn’t get no medicine. 
Many prisoners yell at night and shake like this.” Gyrating, he holds his arms rigidly, 
straight by his sides. “They yell and you know they will soon die - in the morning 
they are stiff.” The rains were so bad, that sometimes the toilets would overflow, 
spreading disease and causing diarrhea outbreaks because the toilet area was “not very 
far from our area — about 50 yards.” 

Helping to spread disease was exposure to weather. Prisoners were held in an 
airplane hangar which had been converted into a transportation garage. There were 
holes in the roof from bombing and shelling. Papa tells us that they had no choice 
but to get soaked. “When it was raining you just crouch and huddle in the rain.” This 
heat and rain got many prisoners sick. He and the other prisoners tried to keep their 
heads off the disease-ridden floor by sleeping in crouched positions and putting their 
heads on the knees of the guy next to them. The diarrhea, however, still spread 
diseases throughout the hangar. Pa said prisoners would be “shaking so hard from 
the malaria that their cot would move across the floor. Others would be screaming 
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and you knew they were dying. You cannot sleep because of the mosquitoes and the 
screaming.” 



Eleven thousand prisoners were gathered by the Japanese 


in the 92nd Garage Area. (Paul Whitman photo) 



Island of Corregidor seen from the South, 
with the Mainland in the background. 
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Papa Escapes From Japanese POW Camp 

It didn’t take long for Pa to realize that if he stayed on Corregidor, he would 
grow weaker and weaker until he died. Pa says, “I could no longer take the way they 
treat us.” He cites, “their habit of butt striking you, if you try to help your friend, they 
hit you, forcing you to work, getting sick and you don’t have medicine — If you can’t 
stand, even though you are still alive, they will kick you into the pit of mass grave. 

The food — starving — getting weaker and weaker. I escaped so I would have a chance 
to live.” He escaped from Corregidor to Mariveles using a six-foot piece of wood. 

He told two other prisoners, Diano and Anonica, “If we stay here, we’ll die. Our only 
chance of surviving is to escape.” The prison camp at Corregidor needed no fences 
because it is an island surrounded by shark-infested waters with dangerous currents. 

A successful swim to the mainland was very improbable. 


Ion Anito 

>t Spring Manvfiles* 


^. Bataan 
® Economic Zone 


Manila Bay 

Nagbayog 

Talaga 

Beacti 


South China Sea 



Corregidor 
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*Papa, and two others, swam from Corregidor to Mariveles 

One current speeds abreast the mainland, sweeping all in its path out into the 
South China Sea. An adjacent current speeds the opposite direction near the island 
causing deadly whirlpools down the center. Therefore, Corregidor POW Camp 
needed no fences. Prisoners who tried to escape were usually washed back, shark- 
bitten, onto the shore, or were washed out into the South China Sea never to be seen 
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again. Faced with increasing weakness and hunger, Papa saw escape as his only 
chance, however slim, for survival. 

One day, as I was visiting Papa in the Veterans’ Hospital, was the first time I 
heard the story of his escape. I asked Papa if there was ever a time that he knew for 
sure that God and Jesus exists, and his answer was the details of this daring escape 
from Corregidor Island: 

We found the remains of a fishing boat hull by the beach, and salvaged a 
six-foot wooden plank. We put on dark socks so the sharks wouldn’t be 
attracted to our feet. The sharks come to your white feet in the water. 

We started at night, holding onto the plank, and kicking with our feet. 

We kicked for many hours. Suddenly, we saw a shark’s fin protruding 
out of the water, circling around us. 

As Papa tells the story, he motions with his slender hand in a wide circle, then plunges 

his hand downward as he says, “Then it dove under the water to attack. The private 

next to me started thrashing, panicking and trying to get on top of the plank of wood. 

I had to order him to stay still, and we all waited for which one of us would get 

bitten.” Tense silence pierced the night, but surprisingly, no shark attack ensued, and 

so the three soldiers continued kicking. After several hours, a whirlpool threatened to 

suck them down. “We kicked as hard as we could to get away from it,” he said. His 

grin widening as he included, “and we got away.” Papa’s tensed with excitement as he 

related the climax, and the answer to my question: 

We had kicked all night, but dawn was breaking. We could see the shore 
of the mainland, and we saw Japanese boats patrolling the shoreline. I 
knew we’d get spotted. I told God, You gotta hide us God. They’re 
gonna see us. You gotta do something to hide us.’ I looked up and saw 
great big, black clouds suddenly coming over the channel. [He motions 
with a rolling hand held high up by his right side to mimic the storm 
clouds ro llin g into the channel.] The fog and rain were so thick; we 
could barely make out the shoreline. Once we made it to the shore 
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[Bataan], we had to hide in the woods all the time because there were 
many Japs patrolling the area, [this area also was Japanese occupied]. 

We hid in the jungle for one week before we found a chance to leave 
that area to get to the other side. We drank from the same spring the 
Japanese soldiers were using, careful not to be seen by them. We ate 
mango and guava from the jungle. When we tried to eat the fruit, it 
tasted salty because we had been in the saltwater overnight, and our lips 
hurt. We spotted some fishing boys who had a “bangka,” [small fishing 
boat], pass our area, and we paid them to bring us to the other side. 
[Papa had some money sewn into the seams of his clothing with which 
he paid the boys.] 



View of Bataan mainland as seen from Corregidor. 
This is similar to the view Papa would have seen as he 
contemplated his escape from Corregidor to the Mainland. 
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Trying to reach the relative safety of Manila required crossing a 

Japanese-controlled bridge. A kind and brave priest helped Papa, and the two 

soldiers with him, get past the guards at the bridge. He remembers: 

We could not pass over the bridge, because of the Japanese guards. 
Fortunately, there was a priest going back through the Japanese 
checkpoint and so we rode in his truck. He had a truck full of rice, and 
the two with me hid in the rice. For food, we would stick our hands into 
the rice and eat it. The rice would taste salty because we had been in the 
sea so long. Sometimes the Japanese guards bayonet the rice to make 
sure no one is hiding in it. Luckily, the guards did not bayonet the men. 

I was in the front seat next to the priest. I wore one of those big, monk- 

robes with a hood. The guard asked who I was. The priest said, ‘This is 

my helper,’ and they let us go through. To get the rest of the way home, 

we rode on a bus, 

hiding the two 

men. Every 

province we 


passed by, the 
Japanese border 
guards would 
ask, ‘Do you 
have any other 
passengers?’ The 
priest would say, 
‘No,’ and we 
would bow as we 
passed by. 


Z 




Pictures from 
Papa’s military 


IDs 
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Spying For The United States Army 

Papa made it home to Manila, and blended in as a civilian Filipino. The camp 
near his home, Fort William McKinley housed many Japanese troops. Papa 
remembers spying on them: 

This is when I joined the Guerilla forces commanded by Major Hugh 
Strong. The Major’s duty before was a Provost Marshall, and he was our 
commanding officer while we were guerillas. One of our duties was to 
spy and report all the Japanese activities. 

Papa would check out enemy areas, writing down where enemy ammunitions, 
supplies, and equipment were stored. Pa once told me, “anyone caught with paper 
and pencil was interrogated because they might be spies,” so Papa wrote the 
information on the inside of his shirt, and threw the pencil away before passing 
through the guarded gates. With eyes shining proudly, Papa would tell us that when 
the Allied Forces landed in Lingayen to retake the Philippines, they knew where all the 
operations of the Japanese were because the Filipino guerrilla forces had informed 
them. This information proved valuable because taking Luzon back from the 
Japanese was no easy task. By August 1945, there were still about 50,000 Japanese 
troops holding out in pockets of Luzon. 15 divisions of American Troops and many 
more Filipino Troops engaged in the most “difficult and stubborn jungle fighting that 
MacArthur’s troops had seen since Papua and Guadalcanal.” (Taylor 441) The 
Illustrated History of World War II noted the valuable contribution made by the 
Filipino guerillas: “The Allied task on Luzon was made easier, however, by the strong 
Filipino guerrilla movement which provided valuable intelligence and harassed the 
retreating Japanese (441). 

While spying, Papa would act as a civilian in Manila, but would sometimes carry 
a concealed 45. Once, while walking in downtown Manila, two Japanese soldiers and 
an officer advanced toward Papa. He tried to remain calm and looked away, feeling 
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the sweaty iron of the handgun he had lodged in the waistband at the back of his 
pants. Heart pounding, he noticed the glistening Samurai sword at the side of the 
officer coming towards him. Papa makes a rolling motion with his hand when he tells 
of watching beheadings by the Japanese - the long Samurai blade.. .and the ensuing 
rolling away of the head. He knew that if they spotted the gun in his waistband, he 
would lose his head. 

Just as he thought they might ignore him, one soldier barked questions at him: 
Who was he? Where was he going? They told Papa to lift his shirt. To conceal the 
gun lodged in the back of his waistband, he faced them and lifted the shirt to reveal 
his tan, rippled abdomen. One of the soldiers told him to “turn around.” As Papa 
would tell this story, he would motion, lifting his shirt to expose his now-aged, thin 
waistline, and slowly turn around. 

He knew he would be killed if, and when, they saw the pistol, so in an arching, 
fluid motion, halfway through the turn, he grasped the pistol and shot the two 
Japanese soldiers before the officer had a chance to react. In the moments it took for 
the remaining officer to realize what had happened, Papa was already running: 
disappearing into the city he knew so well. Papa remembers hearing the officer’s 
boots pounding on the road as he pursued. Dodging through alleys with the speed of 
youth, by the grace of God Papa outran the officer. He recalls that after the incident, 
the Japanese “put a price on my head, and I told my mother she had to move out of 
Guadalupe because the Japanese were looking for me and any of my family.” He told 
his wife and mother to memorize his dog-tag number and get some papers proving 
that he is an American soldier so they could report his death and claim benefits if he 
was killed. 
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Manila in early 1942 


Manila , later, was the 
bloodiest battle in the Pacific 
theater^ 

during the Second World War. 
(Wikipedia: Manila) 



Manila in 1945 
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Ambushed While Serving as MP In Korea 

Leonard’s son, Larry, recalls: “After World War II my dad retired but was on US 
Army Reserve. In 1950 the Korean War was heating up and they called my dad back 
into active duty. He was stationed in Kokura, Japan Army Depot as Military Police, 
(MP). His rank was Master Sargent at that time so I think he was Provost Marshall. 


Serving In Japan, 
1950 


Later, he shipped off to Korea for duty. He wasn’t battling on the front lines 
anymore, but his main duty was to maintain peace and order, and to transport 
prisoners and American GIs who had committed crimes. Once, he told of a time he 
had to transport an American GI who had gone crazy and started shooting his fellow 
Americans. Another time they were called to a bar because a huge American Indian 
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Soldier was drunk and causing problems. Unable to detain him because of his 
enormous stature, Papa had to knock him out by punching him in the face so they 
could restrain him. 

On one of his typical assignments he was ambushed on his way back to the 
camp. He was riding in a jeep, sitting in the front next to the driver with another 
soldier in the back seat. As soon as they passed a wooded area of the road, suddenly 
they were under fire from the rear. The driver swerved to the side and crashed in a 
small canal. Chilled by the water, they turned to find that the soldier in the backseat 
had been fatally shot. Both the driver and Papa returned fire, shooting as the enemy 
retreated. Checking the area, Papa and the driver dragged one enemy body onto the 
hood of the jeep to bring back to camp. Papa gingerly felt the painful area on the 
back of his neck and found it was 
wet. Thinking it was water, he 
brought his hand in front of his 
face and saw it was covered with 
blood. 

“I’ve been hit!” Papa 
exclaimed. Anxiously, the driver 
examined the wound and replied, 

“Shit Sarge. You won’t die. He just 
grazed you.” Papa remembers 
being sick after that incident and 
was hospitalized for a few days. He 
said the water from the canal was so 
cold and they both got soaked when 
they crashed. Upon bringing the enemy body back to camp, Intelligence found that 
he was not Korean. He was Chinese. North Korea had already been infiltrated by 
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Chinese. After three years, the Korean War was over and Papa moved back to the 
United States, then finally retired in Manila, Philippines where he raised his children. 
When his second wife died while giving birth to their seventh child, he married a third 
wife and fathered six more children. In all, he fathered 15 children and was 60 years 
old when his youngest child, Lany was born. 
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Then, in 1982, Papa’s third wife convinced him to move back to the United 
States. He had a good life retired in the Philippines. Immigrating to America would 
require sacrifice and hard work. At age 70, Papa, and his youngest son, age 18, 
immigrated to the US. Later, they brought the rest of their family. 

After many years of working in the U.S, his third wife retired and they moved 
back to the Philippines in 2001. Three months later, Papa passed away. 
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The following is an account by Loretta Gumabo of the events that transpired around his death: 

Precious in the Eyes of the LORD is the Death of His Saints (Psalm 116:15) 

Many years after retiring from the US Army, Papa moved back to the 
Philippines. It’s March 2001. Papa has fallen sick in the Philippines. His wife, 
Trinidad, says we had better get there fast for this may be the end. I ask God to grant 
Papa ten more years on Earth. I call everyone I can think of and we pray together, 
asking for Papa to be granted ten more years. At his daughter, Nila’s house, we gather 
to work out the details of passports and airline tickets. 

The grandchildren, Eimorlain, Ching Ching, and I discuss God giving Papa ten 
more years. Tentatively, I share with them, what I have been hesitant to share with 
anyone else. I think that God has indicated that Papa is going to die. For months, an 
index card, with scripture on it, had been lying on the floor of my van. I felt God 
prompting me — telling me to read the card - that it was about Papa. I read the card 
to them: 

...You turn men back to dust, saying, ’’Return to dust, O sons of men.” 

For a thousand years in your sight are like a day that has just gone by, 

or like a watch in the night. 

You sweep men away in the sleep of death; 
they are like the new grass of the morning— 
though in the morning it springs up new, by evening it is dry and withered. 

Nervously, I sheepishly tell them that I don’t want to think that Papa is 
going to die, but it seems to be the answer I’m getting. 

Days later, we all go to church together and pray for Papa to be granted 
more time. We need more time. We had never really confirmed with Papa 
where he will go when he passes through death’s door. We had never asked 
clearly if he had accepted God’s payment for his sins. Had he asked God to 
clean him of sin by washing him with the sacrificed blood of Jesus Christ? Had 
he proved his repentance by how he lived his life? It seemed to us that he had, 
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but how could we be sure when we cannot see inside the heart of another 
human. Sitting amongst the other family members, I ask God to show us 
where Papa will go when he is taken from this Earth. Silently, I open God’s 
letter to us (the Bible), and see the following: 

Better is one day in your courts than a thousand elsewhere; 

I would rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God than 
dwell in the tents of the wicked (Ps 84:10 NIV). 

Papa was about to be in the house of God. He would be very happy, and all of 
us, very sad. Of course, I told no one because they are all hoping Papa will 
recover. Just then my mother loudly says, “Oh, show Larry what you found in 
the Bible.” 

I had been hiding this from Larry, afraid to hurt him because he is the son 
of Papa. How could I show Papa’s son this verse about death when he still 
thinks Papa’s going to live ten more years? But Larry overhears his name, and 
asks, “Show me what?” Reluctantly, I tell him I asked God about what’s going 
to happen with Papa, and I show the passage about one day with Him being 
better than 1000 days anywhere else. Shocked, Larry says, “That’s the verse I 
was reading this morning when I asked God about Papa.” 

Amazing events transpired to enable all 24 of us relatives to fly to see Papa 
in the Philippines within a few days of each other. Leaving Thursday, March 
22, we arrived Friday morning. We went straight to St. Dominique’s Hospital 
and waited for intensive care’s single, daily visiting hour: 4:00 p.m. — 5:00 p.m. 

It was good that we had to wait because it prepared us for what we would see. 
Speaking with doctors and hospital personnel, we learned all the medical 
details. What we saw shocked us. Papa’s body lay in a coma, hardly 
recognizable. Words cannot describe the frail shadow of a once vibrant, 
commanding man. 
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The next day, we stood vigilance at the hospital, waiting for the single 
visiting hour. The hospital is built in a square formation with windows that 
open to a courtyard area at the center. The air was hot and humid. Air 
conditioners labored to keep pace with the tropical heat, but the air 
conditioners exhausted into the courtyard area, and so, circulated back in 
through the open windows. Fans circulated this warm air, vainly attempting to 
ease the heat. 

Finally, it was 4:00 p.m.: visiting hour. Larry told me to tell Papa to blink 
if he could hear us. Leaning close to him, I saw the blood pulsing in the 
arteries on his neck, but no blink ensued my request. 

Looking toward Larry, I urged, “He might still be able to hear you, even 
though he can’t respond so talk to him.” 

“And tell him what?” Larry hesitantly asked. 

“Tell him that you love him,” I coaxed. 

Larry talked for a long time to Papa in Filipino (Tagalog). Five o’clock ended 
visiting. Shortly after that visiting hour, I asked God to take Papa soon if He 
was going to take him. Ten minutes later, Papa had a heart attack and the 
doctors were unable to keep his body alive. 

Papa had lived a long life. He always said, “If it’s your time, it’s your 
time.” He said that if God wants to take you, there’s nothing you can do to 
stop it. Likewise, if it’s not your time, God will not let you die. Papa’s heroism 
in life-threatening situations surely proved he believed this philosophy. Brave 
to the point of reckless abandon, he escaped from prison camp, spied for the 
Allied Forces, and earned a Silver Star for saving the much-needed Allied fuel 
by fighting a fire while planes bombed overhead and ammunition exploded all 
around. 
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We wanted to engrave, “Silver Star” onto Papa’s headstone. The 
Veteran’s Administration warned us to find the award letter, which would 
validate the metal star han gin g on the wall; to prove that Papa truly earned it; 
therefore saving his wife from embarrassment in case it was, “just a story.” 

His son, Larry searched for the recommendation letter. Feeling saddened by 
the finality of his father’s death. He asked the question many sons ask. “Why 
had God not granted Papa 10 more years?” Larry was shocked by what he read 
in his father’s award letter. The date of the fire was the same month and day 
that Papa had died: March 25 th , but 59 years earlier. Exactly 59 years earlier 
was the day that Papa had fought that fire. Larry tried to imagine what Papa 
must have been thinking when he made the choice to fight the fire instead of 
hiding in safety. “I bet ya he was praying so hard when he was trying to put 
out the flames,” Larry thought. 


The End. 


Then it hit him. On that fiery 
day in 1942, God had 


and had given him not 10 more 
years, but 59 more years. 


responded to Papa’s prayers 


Maybe we don’t always 


recognize God’s activity in our 
lives. Others often do and are 
encouraged by it; and 


sometimes prayers are already 
answered before we pray them. 



(Papa) with wife, Trinidad, and son, Larry in 1996 
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A Great Grandpa 

Written by M/SGT Leonard Gumabo’s grandson, Paul DeLeon at 9 years old 

Have you ever lost someone you really, really LOVE? 

I have... My grandpa died on March 25, 2001. 

It hurt a lot. The pain of losing him wouldn’t go away. 

I thought he would never leave me. 

Things happen when you least expect it. 



It all started when I was a baby. He would babysit me when my parents went to 
work. He would carry me a lot and took good care of me. Even though I was heavy 
to carry, he would still carry me. He was nice to me. 
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I remember like it was yesterday when he used to sing to me, “nana... 
nana.. .nana.. .nananana.” I will never forget all the happy times we had together. 

As I was growing up, I had to go to school close to his house. He would pick 
me up after school even though it was hard for him to walk. It would be fun to walk 
with him again. 

When I started playing T Ball, after every game I would go to his house. 
When we get there I would shoot off like a bullet and run through the front door and 
into his room. He would be watching T.V. and I would say, “Hi Grandpa” and give 
him a hug. He would ask, “Did you win or lose?” He would always make fun of my 
shirt because it said, “Reno Disposal” and said I played for the garbage. Then he 
would tell me the story when he won the baseball game with a homerun, score tied, 
two outs, and bases loaded. 

He would always give me some of his food. He would give me coffee (even 
though I wasn’t allowed) and ice cream. He always gave me Starburst every time I 
came to visit. 

One of the best Christmas’ I ever spent with him was when he gave me a big 
train set. I got all the attention. He had two picture frames of me that he kept on top 
of his fireplace. 

When my brother and sister were born, he took care of them too. We stopped 
going to his house all the time because my aunt started to baby-sit us at our house. 

We went to his house occasionally. 

My grandpa and grandma wanted to move back to the Philippines. They sold 
their house and moved in with us. I could remember all the memories we had at his 
house. It was like a movie flashing through my eyes about our past Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, my first birthday, and other stuff. 
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It was a lot of fun when he lived with us. I had the chance to spend more time 
with him. He would always throw candy down to us from the upstairs railing and we 
would scramble to get it. I could always talk to him about his stories when he was 
young. The night before they left for the Philippines, I put my mattress in his room 
and slept beside him. I knew I would miss him a lot but I didn’t know that I wouldn’t 
see him alive again. 

Two months later, we got a call from the Philippines and my grandma said, 
“Grandpa is in the hospital.” Right away we took a plane to the Philippines. The ride 
was very long and I couldn’t do anything but sleep. When we got there, it was hot 
and I sweated a lot. It was like an oven at 799 degrees Fahrenheit. We got a ride to 
the hospital. I saw him lying in the bed and in a coma. I was wondering if he was 
going to get up or open his eyes. 

I wanted him to hug me and talk to me. The whole family was there. There were 
about 28 of us in the family who came from the U.S. The following day I wasn’t able 
to visit grandpa. I stayed at my grandpa and grandma’s new house with my older 
cousin. My parents came home from the hospital late and I was asleep. 

When I woke up the following morning, I heard the terrible news. My parents, 
cousin, and uncle told me that my grandpa passed away. I cried and thought it was the 
end of the world. 

I will never forget the funeral. He was in the coffin. I stayed next to him most 
of the time. When I looked at his face up close, it was like he was smiling. My uncle 
told me a story about grandpa being a war hero. He got a Silver Star on the same date 
he passed away. When it was time to bury him I cried more and more. I cried out, 
“Grandpa...no!” right before they buried him. My life was in sadness for a long time. 
Every time I go to his room I remember all the stuff we did together. I will never 
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forget him. I still miss him so much. I was very lucky to have such a great grandpa 
who loved me so much. 



Papa, Leonard Gumabo with the author, his grandson Paul 
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Timeline Written by Larry Gumabo, one of Leonard’s Sons 

1906 - The first 15 Filipino men arrive in Hawaii to work on sugar plantations. 
Additional 150 male Filipino workers arrived in Hawaii the following year. 

1910 — Isaac Gumabo sailed to Honolulu, Hawaii at the age of 21, from Hong Kong. 
See S.S. “Hong Kong Maru” Passenger ship list below. 
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Leonard’s father ; Lvm - Gumabo, sailedfrom Hong Kong to Hawaii on this ship 

Our Grandfather Isaac was one of the first few-hundred plantation workers called 
“Sakadas” who migrated to Hawaii. Mostly they were from the Northern Luzon and 
Visaya’s region and Isaac was born in Moncada, Tarlac in June 3, 1889. Because of 
plantation worker incentives for free transportation for their families, Isaac’s wife 
Carmina and son Alfonso moved to Hawaii. Plantation workers were also given 
assistance in housing. 

1912 — Isaac and Carmina, then had another child born in Hawaii: Leonard Gumabo, 
“Papa.” He was born on November 6, 1912. See Hawaii map on next page and the 
1920 Census Data on Page 4. 
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1916 — Manuela Gumabo 
was bom four years later: 
Leonard’s younger sister. 
We never met her nor 
know anything about 
her. The only picture of 
her in our heads was 
when our Dad, Leonard 
would say with a smile, 
“My other sister, 
(Manuela), resembles 
me.” The sister whom 
we did know, lived in 
Baliuag, Bulacan, had a 
flat nose like their mom 
and was short like their 
mom. Manuela remains 
a mystery to us. It is 
strange Papa rarely 
mentioned any details 
about her, other than 
often joking that she 
looks like him. 
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1917 - The United States went 
Leonard Gumabo’s father, was 



. 6, 1912-March 25,2001 


orld War 1,) in 1917, and Isaac Gumabo, 
the military. See Isaac’s Draft Card below: 
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1920’ s — Leonard, “Papa,” went to school in Hawaii and moved from Hawaii to the 
Philippines in his early teenage years. The only thing we know about him going to 
school in Hawaii is, when we would whine about walking to school, Papa would grin 
arrogandy and say, “That is nothing! We walked five miles to get to school in Hawaii, 
with only five cents for lunch.” We would sarcastically answer back, “Five cents! 
That’s a lot. You could buy a lot back then with five cents!” 

Again, it is a mystery to us why Papa and his family left Hawaii and moved back to the 
Philippines. It is possible that his father, Isaac’s, contract from the Hawaiian 
Agricultural Company, (HACO), expired. We read that HACO allowed three-year 
contracts, with limited extensions, for agricultural workers. I met Papa’s older 
brother, Alfonso, and Papa’s mother, Carmen, who we called Lola Maming. Strangely 
enough, none of us met Isaac, nor Manuela. We don’t know if they stayed in Hawaii, 
nor what happened to them. Lola Maming lived in Makati, was a midwife, and 
delivered two of her grandkids: me, Larry, and my younger sister, Nida. Alfonso also 
lived in Makati and had a family. 

As a young, teenage boy in the Philippines, Papa always helped his mother financially. 
He did shoe-shining and sold snacks, (merienda), on the street. I’m pretty sure that 
Papa might have worked at a nearby Army Base as a dishwasher. He used to talk 
about, “If you wash 200 plates, then that means you need to wash 200 cups and 200 
spoons and 200 forks and 200...” 

1929 — Leonard Gumabo entered the service on May 16, 1929 as a Philippine Scout at 
the age of 16 years old, assigned at the Headquarters Battery under 91 st Coast Artillery 
Command at Ft. Mills, Corregidor Island, Philippines. Then, from 1932 to 1941, 
before World War II began, Papa was assigned under the 92 nd Coast Ar till ery 
Command also at Ft. Mills, Corregidor Island, Philippines. 
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The Philippine Scouts was a military organisation of the United States Army from 1901 until 
the end of World War II, and was made up of Filipinos and Americans assigned to the United 
States Army Philippine Department. These troops were generally enlisted and under the command of 
White American officers, however, a handful of Filipino Americans received commissions from the 
United States Military Academy. Philippine Scout units were given a suffix of (PS), to distinguish 
them from other U.S. Army units. 

Philippine Scout regiments became some of the first United States Army units to be in combat during 
World War II, until the surrender of U.S Army Forces in the Far East (USAFFEJ in May 
1942. Even after that, some individual soldiers and units refused to surrender to the Japanese. These 
soldiers became the first elements of the resistance to the Japanese occupation. Eater, POWs who 
escaped joined this resistance. 

1941 — Japan attacked Pearl Harbor, and hours later, launched air raids on several US 
military installations in the Philippines. On December 10 th , the first Japanese troops 
landed in Northern Luzon, occupied Manila on January 2, 1942. 

1942 — On April 9 th , Bataan surrendered to Japan. Then, on May 6 th , Corregidor 
Island, at the mouth of Manila Bay, surrendered also. Papa was then taken and held 
as a Prisoner of War on Corregidor Island. Just over one month later, Papa and two 
other soldiers escaped. See escape story on page 23. Papa made it to Manila and, 
assimilated with others. There, he gathered information on Japanese activities and 
communicated it to an underground American Army Officer in Northern Luzon until 
the end of the War. See “Spying” story on page 27. 
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1944 — The Philippines was liberated from Japanese occupation. 

1950- Papa retired after serving 20 years in the US Army and was Retired Army 
Reserve. 

1952- He was called from inactive duty for 24 months to serve in the Korean War. 

1954- He retired from the Service after the Korean War and resided in the Philippines, 
fathering many more children. 

1982- Papa moved to the United States with me, his youngest son Larry. Papa was 70 
years old and I was 18. On October 31 st , Papa and I tried to go to the US as chance 
passengers at Clark Air Force Base in Pampanga Philippines. That was a sad day for 
me because I was leaving my family and friends. But, I was happy in the afternoon 
because there was no space left for civilians to fly and so we had to go back home that 
afternoon. The next day, we tried again. This time, I remained sad because we left 
the Philippines and flew to Yokota Air Force Base in Japan. We rode on the biggest 
plane called a C-5 Galaxy. I remember climbing the ladder-type stairs from the cargo 
hull up to the passenger area atop the plane and sitting in chairs facing the back of the 
plane. After gaining altitude, they offered us food. Munching on my raisens, I 
remember being so happy that I didn’t have to share them with any siblings but had a 
whole box to myself. 

At Yokota, we got bumped out and had to wait for availability to fly to the US. That 
means we would have to sleep in the terminal and check the following morning for 
available seats. Before we lounged on our comfy terminal seats, we had dinner and I 
ate my first foreign meal: a bowl of chili. Now, we looked forward to sleeping on the 
plastic, molded chairs, secured separately to a metal frame. It was going to be a long 
night, especially for Papa because he hadn’t stopped coughing since we had left the 
Philippines. The cough had been lingering for weeks, and he sounded very hoarse. 
Luckily, before we nestled in, a Filipino soldier approached us and invited us to his 
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house to spend the night. He later told us that he felt sorry for my dad and I because 
we reminded him of himself and his father. We had a good night’s sleep because the 
Filipino soldier gave my dad Robitussen cough syrup. That was the first time I ever 
heard of Robitussen cough syrup. 

The next morning, we headed back to the terminal and I was grateful that we were 
able to see some of the Base at Japan and how they drive on the left side of the road. 
There was space for us and we boarded another C-5 Galaxy and headed to Travis Air 
Force Base. The pilot told us there would be a slight delay due to fog at Travis. Next 
thing I knew, they were opening the door to unload us passengers. The plane was so 
huge that I hadn’t even felt the landing. We got to Travis at 4:00 a.m. and the 
November air was very cold. I shivered by the side of a building, in my t-shirt and 
skinny blue jeans while Papa bought Greyhound Bus tickets to San Francisco. 

As we entered the Oakland Bay Bridge and saw the San Francisco skyline, I realized 
that what I had only seen on TV before was now right in front of me. I was really in 
the United States! 

We took a cab from the Greyhound Bus Station to the Saint Paul Hotel at 935 Kearny 
Street in San Francisco. I had imagined US hotels as luxurious and spacious. It was 
nothing like that. The rooms were so tiny and you share a community bathroom and 
shower. Below the hotel was a donut shop where we had our morning coffee and 
donuts. Then we walked to China Town on the next block to buy some cooking 
utensils, forks and spoons. I remember cooking my first meal there. It was corned 
beef using a pie pan as my frying pan. As we know, both my dad and I love coffee. 
We would submerge a coil, plugged into the wall, into our cup of coffee to heat it up. 
My dad and I would walk around downtown San Francisco and he would show me 
places where he used to hang out, then we would go to the post office. I was so 
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Leonard Gumabo Sr. Nov. 6, 1912 - March 25, 2001 


impressed with my dad’s strength and endurance as he walked up and down the hilly 
streets of San Francisco. 

When I would get bored being in the room which was about 7 foot wide by 10 foot 
long, I would explore around San Francisco by myself. Handing me a 100-dollar bill, 
Papa said, “In case you get lost.” 

Less than a week later, we headed to Reno to meet Kuya Ding. We rode a 
Greyhound Bus and it took six hours because of all the stops. 

1983- Leonard brought his wife, Trinidad, and two daughters, Nida and Lany, to join 
him in Reno. His second son, Leonard T. Gumabo, “Junior,” had already immigrated 
to California several years earlier together with his wife, Elizabeth, and their two 
children. Over the years, many of Papa’s other children immigrated to the United 
States, including Cecilio, Virginia, Ditche, Vivian, Jun, Leo, and Leonila. Four 
children: Albert, Danny Boy, (deceased), Gilbert, and Helen remain in the Philippines. 

2001- Papa’s wife, Trinidad, retired and they moved back to the Philippines. 

Then, on March 25, 2001, Papa passed away. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

PHILIPPINE COAST ARTILLERY COMMAND 
Fort Mills, Philippine Islands 


9 April, 1942. 

GENERAL ORDERS ) 

Number .... 22 Q 

(EXTRACT) 

<3^ ^ Cx) 

1. Under the provisions of Army Regulations 600-45, war 
Department, August 8, 1932, the silver Star is awarded by the 
Commanding General, Philippine coast Artillery Command, for _ _ 
gallantry in action, to the following named officers and 
enlisted men: 

LEONARDO GUMABO, 6738683, Corporal, headquarters Battery, 

92nd coast Artillery (PS), Fort Mills, P. I. For gallantry in 
action at Fort mils, Philippine Islands, March 25, 1942. During 
the course of a heavy bombing attack by enemy planes on Fort Mills, 
bombs falling in the hindley Field Area set fire to allarge barracks 
and wooded area near a garage. Corporal Gumabo, without regard for 
his personal safety, and while enemy planes were operating overhead 
aided in succesfully controlling a fir© in the area threatening 
to destroy a fuel storage tank and numerous defense installations, 
•'lighting the fire was rendered more hazardous due to the fact that 
\ it Ms causing the explosion of ammunition in the immediate vicinity. 
•Residence at enlistment: Baliuag, Bulacan, Philippine Islands. 


i 

By eonaaand. of IZ& J ot GeuersLL MOORE; 

r 

f 1 

• L. J. BOWLER, 

! i Colonel, C.A.C., 

tOFFICIAL: Chief of Staff. 

L. J. BOWLER, 

Colonel, C.A.C., 

Acting Adjutant General. 




Grandpa, wearing his 
Silver Star 

and Good Conduct Medals 


















Grandpa was stationed in Fort George G. Meade, Maryland 
January 20, 1949 to May 31, 1950 2 nd Army 
He retired May, 1950 under the Army Reserves, 
and settled in Cebu City, Philippines 
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142 nd MP Escort Guard Co., 
July 1, 1946-Jan. 18,1949 



Grandpa andfriends take a trip to Washington, D.C. 
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Traveling from Maryland to San Francisco in June, 1950 



Traveling from Maryland to San Francisco in June, 1950 















Traveling from Maryland to San Francisco in June, 1950 



















After retiring in 1950, they called him out of Reserves during the Korean War. He served 
from Dec. 1952 to Dec. 1954. He stayed mostly in Kokura, Japan, but occasionally went to 
Korea for special orders. Grandpa got ambushed while riding in a Jeep in Korea. The soldier 
in the back, died, and Grandpa’s neck was grazed by a bullet. The driver and Grandpa were 
able to kill the attackers, only to discover they weren’t North Korean. They were Chinese 

infiltrators. 



It would take Papa a few months 
To go to the United States by ship. 
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Kokura continued 









































x>kura continued 
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Grandpa as a Provost Marshall, Stockade 
Kokura General Depot, Japan 











Grandpa as a Provost Marshall, Stockade 





































Grandpa remained active, joining the American Legion, 
and even going back to college to study Agriculture using his GI Bill. 












Taken on Armistice Day, Nov. 11, 1957. 
Lay wreath at the tomb of unknown soldiers 
at Fort Santiago, Manila ^ 

4 Post No. 7 American Legion \ 












Grandpa Loves Sports... 



Grandpa’s US Veteran Basketball Team in the Philippines 



142 MP Dribblers (Uniform #3) 















Grandpa as the playing coach in his mid 30’s 


Final Standings of 
First Half 

Final Standings of First Half 
won lost 

Stockade 9 0 

8183 7 2 

710 6 2 

8048 4 4 

14th Med. 4 • 4 

8204 4 . 5 

8205 4 5 

8156 2 6 

5th svc grp. 1 7 

6404 1 7 

Zooming through 9 straight 
victories, the Stockade became the 
first half champions of the post 
Intra-mural Soft-ball League and 
aftjned the right to play the 
r- of the second half for 
the Post Chtfaffuwnship. 

woo tlio Viin niirivriay 


Other performers who excelled 
were Gates, the Stockade’s excellent 
receiver. Cole, the sparkplug of 
Ordnance, Pope of the 14th Med. 
and Caples of 8205 both catchers, ” 
and saylor Moji’s fine Short stop 


2nd 
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H&A&E .257, HITS- 
WOMENS IS— 
’ r lN BLASTER 
IN THE 1 

Grandpa’s Stockade softball team in Japan 


Half Softball 
Schedule 

Stockade 
8204th AU S 
8183rd AU 
8156th AU 
5th Svc Grp 
6404th Sup Sq 
710th MP Co 
8048th AU 
14th Mod-192od Fin-31 


APU-95 Vet 


-4 8206th AU 


2 

June 




July 
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2 10 

1 V S 
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■ E 
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vs 

5 - 
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21 

<0 

'vs 

4 • 

A 

0 
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vs 

8 - 
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5 

vs 

3 ■ 

■ K 


9 

V8 

7 - 
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6 

vs 

2 • 

• E 

o 

7 lOvs 
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K 

23 
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vs 

10- 

- E 
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VS 

5 - 
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vs 

9 • 

■ K 


'9 
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f>3 V 8 4 - E 
vs 7 - E 
-vtr-r-TT- 


9 vs 5 - A 

12 10vs 4 - A 

x 2 vs 3 - E 

\j vs 6 - K 


© TB 3 
26 4 vs 2 


A 
E 


28 


6 vs 9 - K 

7 vs 8 - E 


30 


0V8 2 - K 

3 vs 10- A 

4 vs 9 - A 

5 vs 8 - K 

6 vs 7 - E 


Note: 


1. 


(K) Kitagata Dependent 
School. (A; Arsenal Area. (E) 
3rd Engineer Area. 

2. AU games will com¬ 
mence promptly at 1700 hours. 

3. If a team doesnot show 
up fifteen (15) minutes after 
game time the team will automat- 
cally forfeit that game. 

4. Team on right denotes 
home team. 




























This weekly bulletin talks about Grandpa’s Basketball Team (bottom right) 
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TOVET TAKES OVER MPMC 

Lt. Col. Gordon Singles has been 
assigned as the new commanding offi¬ 
cer of Manila Provost Marshal Coimnand 
vice Col. Horace Waldo Forster, re¬ 
lieved. 

Lt. Col. Gordon Singles came to 
the Philippines in Sept 19U3. Prior 
to his arrival here, he was Deputy 
Chief of Staff at Fort Benning, Ga. 

He served as G^l of the 8lst and 
103rd Divisions during their activa¬ 
tion and early training. Labor h 
was G-3 of the o9th Division. In 19UU 
he was the commanding officer of the 
100th Inf. Bn made up of American 
born Japanese soldiers in Italy and 
France and later coimnanded the 397th 
Inf. Regiment of the 100th Division 


30 oct I9frtr 


CRAFTS CONTEST 


Lt. Col. Gordon Singles graduated 
' v om TJ. S. Military Academy in the 
:ss of 1931. He was born 19 January 
J06 in Pennsylvania and comes from 
a long line of soldiers. He began his 
career as a soldier at the age of 18 
and advanced from private to colonel. 
He served vrith Btry A, 13 C.A#C. and 
later with the Hq Co, 328th Inf S.R.C, 
He served as a colonel, A.U.S. from 
19ii5> to lay 19U6, when the reduction 
program set his rank back to its pre¬ 
sent status of Lt. Colonel. 

__ - oQo_ -.___ __ 

~~ti~ p topic g-5 nov . 

^ELECTORAL COLLEGE - 
A N AM ER 1C AN DEBA TE 

During our discussion hour,2-5 Nov, 
we are going to take up a subject 
that has been an issue of debate 
since the very begihning of our Na¬ 
tion. That subject is the method of 
electing our president and Vice Pres¬ 
ident. Since this is a Presidential 
election year, discussion of a ehange' 
that has been proposed frequently 
over the years, but never * adopted, 
should be. of interest. 

- oOo - 


Last week’s issue of the Weekly 
Bulletin, ,we announced another Crafts 
Contest. The contest will terminate 
on 1 February 19U9. The rules and 
procedures are outlined below* 

All United States military person¬ 
nel on duty within the Philippines 
Coinmnd are eligible to compete. In 
the event the entrant is separated 
from the service or reassigned to an¬ 
other command prior to termination of 
ohe contest, prices, certificate and/ 
or ent:. j will be sent to the en¬ 
trants forwarding address. The con¬ 
test will be held in three groups. 

Group I - Leatherwork, vrtiich con¬ 
sists of wallets, camera cases, bri»_. 
cases, album covers, holsters, belts. 




i c; ibe 


weaving, dyeing,■shellwork, pottery 
modeling, etc. Maximum weight- 1$ lb. 
maximum dimensions- 16” x 20 M . 

Each contestant will forward hir 
entry or entries, in sufficient time 
to reach the A and R Office, MPMC not 
later Than 2h January 19U9* Entries 
will be judged on originality of de¬ 
sign, originality in use of material, 
workmanship, decorative Value and 
functionality. Suitable prizes will 
be awarded the first three place win¬ 
ners and two honorable mention en¬ 
tries in each group of the contest. 

_ For bibulars, dror in at thg. 


A and R Office, MPMC, and talk 
14/Sgt Corpuz. 


with 


One-Four-Two- MP Co. 

The lU2nd MP Company basketbal. 
team, headed by M/Sgu Leonard Guaabc 
as coach, won twc5 — Turbaries---ag/>ins► 
the fast smooth playing 5l£th team by 
the score 'of U7 to 2U and 36 to 16. 
Tiie loser on the second game was 
headed by veteran players like 3gt 
Vitan, Cpl Cruz and Cpl Cordova, wh 
I think are getting old but they ar 
still getting stronger. Show ’em t-j 
stuff, next time,, boys.’ 

- 0O0 - 




















































Grandpa’s Tennis 
Tournament 

He, and four others, 
represented Camp Kokura, 
and are listed on the roster. 

We remember seeing 
Grandpa’s trophy cup and 
his two tennis rackets 
displayed in our home in 
Mandaluyong. 
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k. 


urr. . QUARTERS C>&P OTSU 

George Igel 
william Kopach, 

Thomas Steen * 

Patrick Krohn 
Fredrick Roy 
Gordon Anderson 


1. George Gentry 

2. Roll and Coffield^ 

3. German wheeler 
A, Frank "ilson 



TENNIS- 

TOP BRAC 


____ AND 

TOURNAMENT 

kEt ( 


^.,T>.UhRTERS C*KP KOBE 

Fredrick Sw«n 
E^gar Boody 
Leonard Peirce 
Howard Chinski 
Hunter Goodrich 
Shamil Akchurin 

H^aDQUaRTERS CAP SASEBO 

George Innatko 
Leon ueinberger 
Jack McGregor 
Eddie Matsui 
John Crow 
, Monte Eeven 

Htti.nqiiAR'GiftS C*M? KOKURa 

Lenoard Gumabo 
albert Taketa 
Felipe Benigno 
Robert Thaxton 
waiter Fucuols 

nr.NER/iL HJSPITaL 


1 . 

2 . 


Maunel Ochoa 
Albert Roz 




HEADQUARTERS CAM? KOBE 
Office of the Commanding Officer 
APO 317 





n 




To All Participants* 

As tho Commanding Officer of Camp Kobe it is 
my pleasure to welcome you to the Southwestern 
Command Tennis Tournament. 

Every effort has been and will bo made to 
make your stay here a pleasant one. 

All personnel of the Camp' Kobe Special 
Services Section are anxious to render every possible 
assistance to you. It is our hope that this event 
will oo remembered as an outstanding one for the 
year of 1954. 

i' 

ALLEN F. IlAYNES / 

Colonel, TC 
Commanding 






















































































Letter showing the served in the Philippine Scout. 




TO: BUMABO, Leonard 


M Sgt 


PS-6738683 


CMP 


Name 


Grade 


ASN 


Arm or Service 


My deepest appreciation is extended to you on the occasion of your discharge from 
the Army of the United States. 

You have served well and faithfully as a Philippine Scout which is most gratifying 
to me. The manner in which you have learned our methods of discipline, absorbed 
our traditions of soldierly dignity and qualified in your technical specialty, is praise¬ 
worthy. These accomplishments will prove of great value to you and your nation. 

• Take with you into your future, your knowledge, your memory of service with 
an historic organization and continue to bring credit to yourself and Country. 


S 



J. W. ANDERSON 
Major General, U.S. Army 
Commanding 
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^ HEADQUARTERS 
FKLIFPINBS-RYUIYUS COMMAND 
OFFI^ OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL 


APO 707 WL~ 

22 July 1?47 V'a 


GSXRP 201 - GUMA2Q, LEONARDO 
673868 ^ 


SUBJECT: Kt determination of Grades 

*tr i Commandigg Officer, 2011 MP Sa 707, PHILRYCOM 
Military Polios Center 

1. Ob the basis of evidence aot available i»haa origiB»l 
determination was made, the grades of LEONARDO 3UMALP, 673848 3 » 
bow on duty with your organisation, duriag the peri/d envois! 
by the Missing Person* Act, have bee a redetermined as follows: 


GnADS 


Cpl 

1st Sgt 


-'flatter" 

/ 1 Jaa 42 
25 Jua 43 


jo 

23 Jua 43 
6 Teh 45 


2. It is requested that subject individual’s service 
record and allied papers be corrected in accordance with infor¬ 
mation given above, citing this letter as authority therefore, 
and that individual concerned be advised of seme. 

BY COMMAND OF MAJOR GENERAL MOOREJ 


/a/ D. M. Lynch 
/t/ D. M. LYNCH 
Major Iaf 
Aotg Asst Adj Gea 
Assistant Director 
Recovered Personnel Division 


.> 


Grandpa jumped from Corporal to First Sergeant 








This letter shows that he was retiring from the US Army. 
#2 lists his place of service and the year. 
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AIDl'JP 

GE1\ T KA L ORDERS 

IfJMBER. 31 


HEADQUARTERS 
2101ST AREA SERVICE UNIT 
Fort George G. Meade, Maryland 


2^ 2&y 1950 


1. By the Authority contained in Paragraph ?6, Special Orders 90, Dcportn;.:^ 
of the Amy, Washington 2£, D*C. dated 9 May 1950, Master Sergeant Leonard Gurhbo^ 
RA 6 738 683, Rcc Rroc Dot No* 1, 2101 ASU, will be place on the retired list at 
Fort George G. Meade, Maryland, 31 May 1950* 

2* Master Sergeant Loonard Gumbo first entered the service on 16 lay 1929* 
at Ft. Mills Corrcgidor, Cavite, P. I. His service in the Amy was as follows.: 


Hq Btry, 91st CAC (PS), fr 16 May 29 to 15 May 32 

Btry A, 92nd CAC (PS), fr 16 May 32 to 15 May 38 

I-Iq Btry, 92nd CAC (PS), fr 16 May 38 to 15 May Ul 

PS Dot, Hq APFAC, fr i6 Hay Ul to 2£ Feb U5 

PS Dot, (AUS) PM Sec, AR7ESPAC, fr 26 Feb to 30 Jun U6 

lU2nd MP Escort Guard Co*, fr 1 Jul U6 to 18 Jan U9 

Rcc u Proc Dct //l, 2101 ASU, fr 20 Jan U9 to 31 May 50 

He was a nenber of the Philippine Scouts from II May 29 to 2$ February 
l n U5* ^uring the World Mar II he served in the Philippine Islands* 


He was awarded the following medals and decorations: 

American Defense Medal, American Campaign Medal, Asiatic-Pacific Campaign ^edal, 

. -Id War II Victory Medal, Philippine Defense Medal, Phillipinc Liberation Modal, 
tlippinc Independence Modal, Silver Star . .cdal and Good Conduct xdal. 

3 * liaster Sergeant Gumbo 1 s service in the Amy has been under many com— 
nnr Mrs in tlx United States and Overseas* He has -m.Mataincd a high standard of 
pci '-ornance as a soldier and consistently received excellent character ratings. 

U* The Commanding Officer congratulates Master Sergeant Gumabo on his 
excellent service to his country and conuends his as a worthy example to everyone 
in the service* The best wishes of the entire command go with Master Sergeant 
eo on his well earned retirement* 


BY ORDER OF COLONEL GIBNEY: 


\ 


OFFICIAL: 


Q- 


JOHN ¥. JAYCOX 
LiAJGR INF 
Adjutant 


The first three lines reflect service on Corregidor Island. 

HQ btry, 91 st CAC (PS) 

j. v/. artz * Headquarters, 91 st Coast Artillery Command (Philippine Scout) 
usAThe next two lines reflect service during his guerilla service in WWII. 

142 nd MP Escort Guard Company is in the Philippines. 
The last line reflects service at Fort Meade, Maryland. 
Rec & Proc Dct #1, 2101 ASU, (Area Service Unit) 


J c:.o 

Aset Adjutant 
DISTRIBUTION: "A" 









Below are results of test Grandpa took to discharge from Philippine Scout and enlist into 
Regular US Army. See inserted close-up of page two. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS 
NUMBER 195 


RESTRICTED 

HEADQUARTERS 
STi'TSENBERG AREA C'MMAND 


EXTRACT 



APO 

21 December 194® 




2. Pol named EM, who' completed the examination successfully, are reld 
as.Trit ft -dy orgns indicated, trfd in cr to 8149t.K Service Unit. (Proeessinr and 
raining Center) APO 900, for purpose of discharge in the Philippine Scouts, 
and enlistment in the’ Regular Anay. PCS, EDCMR : as indicated. i . TDM. 
TCNT-. ^Prior to departure EM will accomplish WD AGO Form 204. Troop Move- * 
ment, S..C, vail :■nrmnt'o necessary transportation. .Govt mtr and/or commercial 
rail T suth. (Auth: Cir #41, Hq PHILCF'M APO 707. dtd 19 Nov 194.1). 

. ' 01?.5th..Service Unit, S AC 

M/Sgt Faulino Famnnias, FS673S549;'M0“S "'"'i;52 ~ Race - Fil-US Cits, Comp - PS, 
TY/O 190A,- D/Enl - 20 Jul e6, Tom - 3 yrs, L/S - 19 yrs. Score - 76 
(R-6), EDCMR - 10 Jan 49 

M/Sgt Claudio Sararana, PS6730253, MCS - 824, Race - Fil-US Citz, Como - PS. 
/£wO 1< ^ 03j AEnl - 1 Jul 46, Term - 3 yrs, L/S - 18 yrs, -Score - 97 
(R-6), EDCMR - 11 Jan 49 . ' 

Srt Juan D e Leon, FS67.3C717, MCS - 014, Race - Fil-US Citz, Comp - TS, Yr/ r - 

1910, D/EnAi . no , . i/, f . ■, o . ■ — m — , n 3 n ' ; - 

EDCMR - 11 

s^t Emilio Tu 
1917, D/En 
EDCMR - 19 k 

Cpl Gary Espa L 
Yr/fe - 191 1 ? 

(R-6), EDc 

Cpl Zacarias 
Yr/P - 191 
(R-6), EDC 

Spt Candido V 
1915, D/En 
EDCMR - 14 

Cpl Inocencio 
Yr/B - 189! 

(R-6), EDC^ 


- 142d MP Esco rt Gd- Co (PS) 

\/vM/S' 7 t Leonard Gumabo, PS673G6;$3,'MOS - 677, Race - Fil-US Citz, Comp - FS, 
Yr/P - 1910, D/£hl - 1 Jul 46, Term - 3 yrs, L/S - 19 yrs, Score - 99 
(R- 6 ), EDCMR - 10 Jan 49. 




OFFICIAL: 


/V r 

J i A /•:/ / y 
CHARLES R BERG / 

(7/0 USA / 

Asst Adjutant 


R. W.'BEYER 
Major, CAC 
Adjutant 


Ffc Leon B Ponce, PS6C66197, Mrs - 745, Race' - Fil-US Citz; Comp - PS, Yr/ 
B - 1911, U/Lnl - 3R Jul 46, Term -.3 yrs, L/S - 12 yrs Score - 72' 
(R-6), EDCMR - 17 Jan 49 

r JS'tb Inf ?U>rr. (?:,) 

S-t lei Jose > limy. FS6?3o?f3G, ilCS ... ;02,' ii".e • "?Li~US Citz, Comp - TS, 

TY/\“ . 1 . < . V . r ' ; i ' 1 ' 1 • 1 J ul 46, Term - 3 yrs, .'3 - 19 yrs. Score - 71 

(R-6), EDuii/iR - 10 Jan 49 

S"t Felipe Gonido, PS6736943, MPS-- 014, Race --Fil-US Citz, Comp - TS, 

191j., D/Enl - 14 Jul 46, Term - 3 yrs, L/S - 17 vrs. Score - 70 
(R-6), EDCMR -*12 Jan 49 

Sgt Rondo Espanol, FS673S356, MOS - 345 , Race - Fil-US Citz, Comp - FS. 










He received retired status in May 1950. 



\ 
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wiECIAL ORDERS DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

i '°* 90 Washington 25, D.C.., 9 May 1950 

EXTRACT 

******** *************************** 
76, Under the provisions of the act of Cong apd 6 Oct 45 (PL IDO 79 
oh Cong as amended) each of the following-named enl men is placed on the 
retired list and trfd to the ERC (inactive) at sta indicated, hoth 
effective 31 May 1950,2100425 1-23-223 P431-02-03-04-07 S99-999 


Name, Grade, ASN and Organisation Station at which retired 


!.i SGT (E— 7) LEONARD GUI ABO PA6738683 Fort George G. Meade Md, 

Rec <i Proc Det No. 1 2101st ASTJ 


BY ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AR'A*. 



OFFICIAL: 


J, ALTON COLLI ITS 
Cb: :• of staff 
Up* ea States Army 


EDUARD F. YUTSELL 
Major General, USA 
Toe Adjutant General 

OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
OFFICIAL COPY 
U. S. ARMY 


A TRUE EXTRACT COPY;. 


/J. W* MART Z 
/ CWO USA 
Asst Adjutant 












This special order shows Grandpa has to move his stuff 
From Fort Meade to the Philippines. 

Paragraph one shows the Army reimbursing him at five cents per mile. 


For immediate delivery to 


HEADQUARTERS 2101 ASU 
FORT GEORGS G MEADE, MARYLAND 


AIDMP 


25 May 50 /ogt 


SPECIAL ORDERS 
NUMBER 102 


EXTRACT 


22. M/SGT LEONARD GUMABO RA6738683 Rec & Proc Det #1 2101 ASU Ft Geo G 
Meade, Md will be retired fr the Mil Sv at Ft Geo G Meade, Md (sta selected for 
retirement) 31 May 50 under the provisions of Sec II aR 615-395. Under the 
provisions of AR 55-120 and AR 55-160 transportation of EM dependents and 
household goods t o 47 In fc.-Sag.ad, Pasig, Riza l, Phi lippine Isl a n d sfrFt Geo G 
Meade, Md (last permanent dy staj is auth. ETaccordaHJ^w/idO^SlO the FD 
will pay in adv the monetary alws in Lieu of T a/r five (5) cents per mil® ° 
the selected place of residence. Transportation auth by these orders is in 
connection with the retirement of EM. TDN. TPa. P^S. 2100425 1-23 1- 3 
P 431-02 03 07 08 S99—999. Auth: Far 76 SO 90 Da Wash, DC dtd 9 May 50 and 

TM 12-233. 

23. CPL LUTHER M SIMPSON RA13294256 (V/) MOS 0835 a/S RA Si& C TOE p yrs. 
Months o/s None, STS Sep 51 is reld fr asgmt 2000th ASU Hq 2d Arm;’' Ft ®° 

Meade, Md 2d Army trfd in gr to Port Ters Ctr Cp Stoneman, Pittsburg,Calif. 
procured fr ZI Levy for shipment to FECO, -o be applied against allocation 
announced in VICL # omitted for June Shipment. POR complied with. KM >JP F rt 
Pers Ctr Cp Stoneman, Pittsburg, Calif on 6 Jun 50 H)CI ' iR * J 3 A^.^'c/o 
rote thereat 23 Jun 50. Mail address: Casual Personnel Sec APO 503 c/° 

^sfmaster San Francisco, Calif. In accordance w/AR 35-4810 the FD valpay in 
adv the monetary alws in lieu of rats a/r *1.00 per meal for t “*Se'(12) 

* 1.25 per meal for noon meals and *1.50 per meal for supper meals ^.relve t!2,> 

meals Lid alws in lieu of T a/r three (3) cents per mile fr Ft ^oG Meade, Md 

to Cp Stoneman, Pittsburg,-Calif. TDN. TPA. PCS. ^42100425 
S99-999. Auth: Ltr- Hq 2d Army AIAAG—E 220.3 POR Sub 3 : Monthly Le^ on Zone 
Of Interior Commands for Enlisted Personnel for June Shipment dtd 23 Maj 50. L 
SdSisT 926 ^aco Avenue, Baltimore 6, Md. 12 days tvl time auth Upon compl 
of tvl FD will pay the commutation value of the garrison rat for time required 
in excess of that required by common carrier. 

24. LV is granted CTO JOHN VI L'ARTZ W2109128 USA Hq & Hq Co 2101 ASU Ft Geo 
G Meade, Id for a period of twenty (20) days effo/a 7 50 ^ 

Geo G Meade, Md and 503 '«! 2d Street, Frederick, Md. Par 22 AR 600-115 requir 

Off to keep record of lv used, 

“Over" 








This letter of appreciation reflects Grandpa’s excellent work ethic and character 

Throughout many years of service. 

j x — s*. -"v r v «i. ipm H ju ' 
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STOCKADE 

XQKURA GEW3RAL DEPOT 
APO 3 

2 October 1953 

SUBJECT; Letter of Appreciation 


TO; l$/3gt Leonard Gama bo 

RO 6 733 633 
3043th Army Unit 
Kokura General Depot 

APO 3 


1. It is indeed a great pleasure to express coy sincere and 
gratifying appreciation to you for the exemplary Dinner in which 
you nay$ displayed outstanding service as a Sergeant of the Guard, 
Stockade* Kokura General Depot. 

2* You have continuously shown exceptional ingenuity and re¬ 
sourcefulness in overcooking the numerous barriers encountered in 
successful accomplienment of the assigned mission. 

3« Your comprehensive knowledge of dealing with unruly pris¬ 
oners and the myriad difficulties in your tasks, is indicative of 
outstanding leadership and ability. 

4* lour consummate devotion to duty, determined actions, and 
spirit of teamwork reflects the greatest credit upon yourself and 
is in keeping with the highest traditions of the Corpe. 



Confinement Officer 
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Drill and Ceremonies , 2 ,sne 1950, supersedes FM 22-5, Leadership, Court: • A urill, 
1 February 1946, i eludin’ Cl,21 January 1947;C4,8 July 1949;ana C5,21 Oe'tnicer 1949 
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Appendix A 

The pages in this Appendix tell of the other soldiers who fought 
the fire on Corregidor with Papa when he got the Silver Star 

Medal. 

Papa mentioned that there were a, “few other soldiers who 
helped,” him put out the fire near the ammunition-storage 
building which was threatening to explode the fuel storage tank. 

See pages 15-16 for narrative. 

See first page of Photo Album section for 

Silver Star Award Letter. 


Kiridiey Field Affea Fife 

Match 25,j 1942 




First Soldier to Fight The Fire With Papa That Day is Edward Gorman Free 

Date of death: KIA (As a POW): November 21, 1942 

Burial location: Manila, Philippine Islands 

Home of record: Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 

Status: POW 

AWARDS AND CITATIONS 



Silver Star 

Awardedfor actions during the World War II 

The President of the United States of America, authorized by Act of Congress July 9, 1918, takes pleasure in 
presenting the Silver Star (Army Award) to Private First Class Edward Gorman Free (MCSN: 301430), 
United States Marine Corps, for gallantry in action while serving with Company D, 1st Battalion, 4th Marine 
Regiment, on 25 March 1942. During the course of a heavy bombing attack on Fort Mills, 
Philippine Islands, a large number of bombs fell on the Kindley Field area setting fire to the 
92d Coast Artillery Corps barracks and the wooded area in the vicinity of the 92d Coast 
Artillery Corps garage. With his comrades, Private First Class Free, without regard for 
personal safety and while enemy planes were operating overhead, succeeded in getting under 
control a fire which threatened to destroy a fuel storage tank as well as numerous defense 
installations in that area. This action was rendered more hazardous by the explosion of small 
caliber ammunition and land mines in the immediate vicinity of the fire fighting. 

General Orders: Dispatch April 27, 1942 - Filed on Case 1740-55-65 

Action Date: March 25, 1942 

Service: Marine Corps 

Rank: Private First Class 

Company: Company D 

Battalion: 1st Battalion 
Regiment: 4th Marine Regimen 

http:/ / valor.militarytimes.com/recipient.php?/recipientid=42084 


Second Soldier to Fight The Fire With Papa That Day is Evan Frank Bunn 
Place of Birth: Indiana, South Bend 
Home of record: Milwaukee Wisconsin 
Status: POW 

AWARDS AND CITATIONS 



Silver Star 

Awarded for actions during the World War II 

The President of the United States of America, authorized by Act of Congress July 9, 1918, takes pleasure in 
presenting the Silver Star (Army Award) to Private First Class Evan Frank Bunn (MCSN: 278783), United 
States Marine Corps, for gallantry in action while serving with Company D, 1st Battalion, 4th Marine 
Regiment, on 25 March 1942. During the course of a heavy bombing attack on Fort Mills, Philippine Islands, 
a large number of bombs fell on the Kindley Field area setting fire to the 92d Coast Artillery Corps barracks 
and the wooded area in the vicinity of the 92d Coast Artillery Corps garage. With his comrades, Private 
First Class Bunn, without regard for personal safety and while enemy planes were operating 
overhead, succeeded in getting under control a fire which threatened to destroy a fuel storage 
tank as well as numerous defense installations in that area. This action was rendered more 
hazardous by the explosion of small caliber ammunition and land mines in the immediate 
vicinity of the fire fighting. 

General Orders: Dispatch April 27, 1942 - Filed on Case 1740-55-65 

Action Date: March 25, 1942 

Service: Marine Corps 

Rank: Private First Class 

Company: Company D 

Battalion: 1st Battalion 


Regiment: 4th Marine Regiment 


Third Soldier to Fight The Fire With Papa That Day is Richard Cooley 
Place of Birth: Kentucky, Columbia 
Home of record: Columbia Kentucky 
Status: POW 

AWARDS AND CITATIONS 



Silver Star 

Awarded for actions during the World War II 

The President of the United States of America, authorized by Act of Congress July 9, 1918, takes pleasure in 
presenting the Silver Star (Army Award) to Supply Sergeant Richard Cooley (MCSN: 230833), United States 
Marine Corps, for gallantry in action while serving with Supply Company, 4th Marine Regiment, on 25 March 
1942. During the course of a heavy bombing attack on Fort Mills, Philippine Islands, a large number of 
bombs fell on the Kindley Field area setting fire to the 92d Coast Artillery Corps barracks and the wooded 
area in the vicinity of the 92d Coast Artillery Corps garage. With his comrades, Supply Sergeant 
Cooley, without regard for personal safety and while enemy planes were operating overhead, 
succeeded in getting under control a fire which threatened to destroy a fuel storage tank as 
well as numerous defense installations in that area. This action was rendered more hazardous 
by the explosion of small caliber ammunition and land mines in the immediate vicinity of the 
fire fighting. 

General Orders: Dispatch April 27, 1942 - Filed on Case 1740-55-65 

Action Date: March 25, 1942 

Service: Marine Corps 

Rank: Supply Sergeant 

Company: Service Company 

http://valor.militarytimes.com/recipient.php?/recipientid=42045 


Fourth Soldier to Fight The Fire With Papa That Day is Robert Frank Augur 

Date of birth: 18-Apr-10 

Date of death: 5-Mar-OO 

Place of Birth: Connecticut, Meriden 

Home of record: Portland Oregon 

Status: POW 

Robert Augur was severely wounded in the action of April 12, 1942, after having previously earned a 
Silver Star for actions on March 25. Three days after his DSC action, in a tunnel hospital at Corregidor, 
the wounds to his leg required amputation. He became a Prisoner of War of the Japanese after the fall of 
Corregidor. 



AWARDS AND CITATIONS 


Silver Star 

Awarded for actions during the World War II 

The President of the United States of America, authorized by Act of Congress, July 9, 1918, takes pleasure in 
presenting the Silver Star Medal to First Lieutenant (Coast Artillery Corps) Robert Frank Augur (ASN: 0- 
301982), United States Army, for gallantry in connection with military operations against an opposing armed 
enemy while serving with the 92d Coast Artillery Regiment, Philippine Scouts, in action against enemy forces 
at Fort Mills, Philippine Islands, on 25 March 1942. During the course of a heavy bombing attack by enemy 
planes on Fort Mills, when a large barracks in the Kindley Field area was set afire, First Lieutenant Augur, 
voluntarily and without regard for his own personal safety, left a place of shelter and aided in 
fighting the fire, during which time ammunition was exploding in the area and two flights of 
planes dropped several strings of bombs on the island. First Lieutenant Augur’s gallant actions and 
selfless devotion to duty, without regard for his own safety, were in keeping with the highest traditions of 
military service and reflect great credit upon himself, his unit, and the United States Army. 

Action Date: 25-Mar-42 

Service: Army 

Rank: First Lieutenant 

Regiment: 92d Coast Artillery Regiment 

Division: Philippine Scouts http://valor.militarytimes.com/recipient.php?/recipientid=23005 



Fifth Soldier to Fight The Fire With Papa That Day is Captain Alan S. Manning 



Captain Alan S. Manning USMC (4 Marine Division) 

Silver Star & 3 Purple Hearts [Killed in Action ] 

Alan was born in 1918 in Fall river (MA) and prepared at Phillips Exeter for Harvard where he was a member 
of Kirkland House. He commissioned into the US Marine Corps in 1939 and served in Shanghai, China. In 
November 1941, he was transferred to the Philippines where he fought on Bataan and Corregidor until he 
was taken as prisoner of war by the Japanese in 12 May 1942 which was the effective date of his promotion to 
captain. After over 2 years in the Cabanatuan Prison Camp, he was placed on an unmarked prison ship bound 
for Japan which was torpedoed on 24 October 1944 with all hands lost including Captain Manning. He was 
posthumously awarded the Silver Star for bravery above and beyond the call of duty as well as 3 Purple 
Hearts as well as the Prisoner of War Medal. His Silver Star citation reads as follows: The President of the United 
States of America, authorised by Act of Congress July 9\ 1918, takes pleasure in presenting the Silver Star (Army Award) to 
1ST LT. Alan S. Manning USMCfor gallantry in action while serving with Company D, 1st battalion, 4th Marine 
Kegiment, on 25 March 1942. 

During the course of a heavy bombing attack on Fort Mills, Philippine Islands, a large number of bombs fell 

mV 

on the Kindlej Field area setting fire to the 92 Coast Artillery Corps barracks and the wooded area in the 

vicinity of the 92 Coast Artillery Corps garage. With his comrades, First Fieutenant Manning without regard 
for personal safety and while enemy planes were operating overhead, succeeded in getting under control a fire 
which threatened to destroy a fuel storage tank as well as numerous defense installations in that area. This 
action was rendered more hazardous by the explosion of small caliber ammunition and land mines in the 
immediate vicinity of the firefighting. 

General Orders: Headquarters, Coast Artillery Command, General Orders No. 22 (April 9, 1942) 

Lt. Commander Sumner Alden Pendleton USNR (USS Massachusetts - BB59) Silver Star 

His comprehensive military knowledge and alert devotion to duty contributed greatly to the success of our operations in this vital 
war area and were in keeping with the highest traditions of the United States Naval Service. General Orders: Bureau of Naval 
Personnel Information Bulletin No. 325 (April 1944) 

www.advocatesforrotc.org/harvard/silverstar.pdf 








Sixth Soldier to Fight The Fire With Papa That Day is RICHARD DONALD KENNEY 
A Young Life 

Served in Army June 24, 1935 to June 23, 1938 

Joined 4 th Marines 2 nd Battalion/ (Cavalry?) “China Marines” 

At sea en route March 28, 1940 to April 30, 1940 
Stationed Shanghai, China, May 1, 1940 to November 27, 1941 
Philippine Islands December 2, 1941 to December 6, 1941 
Asiatic-Pacific Area December 2, 1941 to February 25, 1943 

Participated in action against the enemy in the Philippine Islands Operation (Bataan and 
Corregidor) December 8, 1941 to May 5, 1942. 

In the hands of the enemy May 6, 1942 to February 25, 1943 
Died of acute colitis in Osaka No 2 Dispatched Camp (Umeda) 

Prisoner ashes were taken to Juganji Temple. Kobe and later to 
Foreigner’s cemetery in Yokohama 


www.Ancestry.com 


Appendix B 

This Appendix contains information that will help you 
understand the circumstances and the setting in which these 
stories take place. It is a brief overview of the 

Battle for Bataan 
and Corregidor. 



From the devastating attack that destroyed Clark Air Field eight hours after Pearl Harbor 
until March 11th, General Douglas MacArthur had encouraged the valiant defenders that 
if they could just hold on, reinforcements would be coming from the United States. For 
90 days Philippine Scouts and American soldiers, despite disease, a shortage of food, 
lack of ammunition, obsolete and malfunctioning military hardware, and hostile jungle 
terrain had battled the well supplied invading Japanese. Manila had been sacrificed and 
68,000 Filipinos, supported by nearly 12,000 American soldiers, had fallen back to the 
peninsula of Bataan to stall the Japanese war plans to break and enslave the Philippine 
Islands. 


It was becoming increasingly apparent that, 
despite the promises of the American 
President, there would be no relief force for 
the Philippine Islands. They were 
expendable. The idea was further fostered 
by Japanese propaganda radio whose theme 
song taunted the defenders. The song was 
titled: 

I'm Waitings for_ Ships that Never Come In 














March 11,1942 


Jonathan, I want you to make it known throughout your command that I’m leaving over 
my repeated protests.” General MacArthur said as he looked up at General Jonathan 
Wainwright. The tall, emaciated General the defenders of Bataan called ” Skinny” 
promised that he would do just that. Douglas MacArthur had chosen his replacement 
in the Philippines. His Academy brother would assume command of all the Philippine 
troops upon MacArthur’s departure. Wainwright would command from the Malinta 
Tunnel on Corregidor, while Major General Edward King would replace him as 
commander of the American Forces and Philippine Scouts defending 
Bataan. ’’Goodbye Jonathan,” MacArthur continued. ’’When I get back, if you’re still 
on Bataan, I’ll make you a lieutenant general.” 

”I’ll be on Bataan....if I’m still alive,” Wainwright replied. 

As darkness fell over the South China Sea, Lieutenant Bulkeley slipped out of 
Corregidor in PT-41 to make the dangerous journey through waters controlled by the 
Japanese. It was a daring mission to ferry an American legend and hero out of harm’s 
way. Through 560 miles of dangerous ocean and a near brush with a Japanese 
destroyer, General MacArthur arrived safely on the southern island of Mindanao on the 
morning of Friday, the 13th of March. Four days later the General arrived in 
Australia. It was there that he issued the statement that contained one of his two most 
famous lines: 


’’The President of the United States ordered me to break through 
the Japanese lines for the purpose, as I understand it, of organizing 
the American offensive against Japan, a primary object of which is 
the relief of the Philippines. I came through...and... 

I Shall Return.” 


To the Filipino people, MacArthur was a hero. Through the dark years ahead they 
believed that, as he had promised, he would return. 

Back on the Philippine Island of Luzon, the situation continued to deteriorate. The 
Japanese, despite isolated pockets of resistance by Philippine Scouts scattered 
throughout the jungles, controlled the island. Their massive army, consisting of two 








full divisions of well-trained combat soldiers supported by two tank regiments, three 
engineer regiments and several powerful artillery and anti-aircraft batteries, were 
virtually invincible. The Philippine defenders at Bataan were surrounded and without 
any support other than artillery fire from Corregidor. General King and his men were 
combat weary, demoralized by broken promises of resupply, and weakened by 
malnutrition and disease. Food was so short that the soldiers were reduced to one- 
fourth the recommended combat ration. Malnutrition made the soldiers even more 
susceptible to disease, and General King’s medical units had virtually no medicines to 
treat the dying. Disease, exhaustion and malnutrition were beginning to accomplish 
what tens of thousands of Japanese soldiers had tried for 90 days to achieve. The 
soldiers on Bataan had survived and resisted far beyond any expectation of human 
endurance. 

The situation at Corregidor was no better. Here too, the soldiers were weary, wounded, 
malnourished and diseased. From the Malinta Tunnel General Wainwright did his best 
to direct the tactical aspects of the resistance. Unlike MacArthur, who had only once 
left the tunnel to visit troops on Bataan, ’’Skinny” made frequent visits to the peninsula 
to check on the status of his men...and to fight Japanese. In the months preceding his 
promotion to command of all forces in the Philippines, Wainwright had not only 
commanded the Philippine Scouts in I Corps, he had fought with them. On more than 
one occasion he had come under direct fire from enemy soldiers, watched men next to 
him die, and returned fire on the enemy. He was a unique kind of commander, perhaps 
indeed, the ’’Last of the Fighting Generals”. 

On April 9, 1942 the Japanese landed 50,000 fresh combat troops on the 
Island. Wainwright issued orders to General King to resist by all means. General King 
responded that he and his staff had determined his force was reduced to 30% of their 
efficiency. General Wainwright continued to order not only resistance, but ordered a 
counter-attack to repel the new Japanese offensive. It was not to be. With less than 
two days rations remaining, his troops paralyzed by exhaustion and disease, further 
resistance to the fresh Japanese offensive would have resulted in the slaughter of his 
beleaguered command. On April 9th General King surrendered, and Bataan fell to the 
Japanese. 



The Bataan Death March 


Most of the Philippine 
defenders were located 
near the southern Bataan 
city of Mariveles. Here 
the Japanese assembled 
their prisoners for the 55- 
mile march from 
Mariveles to the rail town 
of San Fernando. Here as 
many as 100 prisoners 
were loaded into box cars 
measuring 8 x 40 feet, and 
taken 24 miles to Capas, 
Tarlac. The deadly trip «r^| 
culminated with the 6- " 
mile march to the 


infamous 

O’Donnell. 


Camp 



Hands bound, wounds untreated, sick and malnourished to the point where many could 
not even stand, the trek became known as the ’’Bataan Death March”. More than 
76,000 Philippine defenders, including 12,000 American soldiers, became prisoners with 
the surrender on April 9th. On the death march to Camp O’Donnell the Japanese 
beheaded many who became too weak to continue the trip. Other prisoners were used 
for bayonet practice, or pushed to their deaths from cliffs to amuse their captors with 
their screams. 

Actually, there was not one Death March, but a series of death marches that began with 
the surrender on April 9th and continued until April 24th. During the period there was 
a steady stream of American and Philippine P.O.W.s making the 5-10 day trip to Camp 



O’Donnell. Of the 80,000 defenders of Bataan, it is estimated that as many as 
20,000...one in four...died on the infamous death march. (In the two months that 
followed it is estimated that as many as 1,500 Americans and 25,000 more Filipinos died 
at Camp O’Donnell.) 

With Bataan now under Japanese control, the enemy turned their full attention to ’’The 
Rock”. General Wainwright and his 26,000 troops at Corregidor were the last organized 
resistance on Luzon. In all, more than 400 fighter plane and bombing attacks were 
launched against the 2 square mile island. For almost a month, while the Japanese 
continued their wholesale slaughter of Bataan’s valiant defenders during their infamous 
death march, Corregidor held. By May 6th the Philippine defenders had continued to 
fight the delaying action called for in Orange No. 3 for the full six month period 
determined necessary for resupply and reinforcement. The defenders had done their 
part, but now they knew there would be no resupply or reinforcement. 

For many long days and lonely nights, General Jonathan Wainwright had struggled to 
determine in his mind the best course of action. He was proud of his men and they 
had come to love, admire, and obey him. Finally, on the morning of May 6th he notified 
them of his decision. ’’With broken heart and with head bowed in sadness, but not in 
shame,” he told his soldiers, “today I must arrange terms for the surrender.” At 10:15 
A.M. he sent the last message from Corregidor to President Roosevelt. He told the 
President: 


’’There is a limit of human endurance and that limit has long since 
been passed. Without prospect of relief, I feel it is my duty to my 
Country, and to my gallant troops, to end this useless effusion of 
blood and human sacrifice. With profound regret and continued 
pride in my gallant troops, I go to meet the Japanese commander. 

Goodbye, Mr. President.” 








At exactly noon on May 6, 1942, General Jonathan M. Wainwright surrendered to 
Japanese General Homma. A historian of the Civil War, Wainwright later said of that 
moment, "Suddenly, I knew how Lee felt after Appomattox. 

The defenders from Corregidor were not marched north through Bataan. Instead the 
Japanese shipped them across the bay to Manila where they were paraded in disgrace 
as a display of the Japanese superiority. As a final humiliation for General Wainwright, 
he was forced to march through his defeated soldiers. Despite their wounds, their 
illness, their broken spirit and shattered bodies, as the General passed among their 
ranks they struggled to their feet. It was their last show of respect for the last of the 
fighting generals. 



While General MacArthur prepared to keep his promise to return 
to the Philippines, General Wainwright was left to suffer alone in 
a Japanese prison camp. During his more than three years of 
captivity, General Wainwright suffered deprivation, humiliation, 
abuse and torture at the hands of the Japanese. General Jonathan 
Mayhew Wainright was the highest ranking American prisoner of 
war in World War II, and celebrating his 60th birthday in a POW 


camp in Manchuria, he was also one of the oldest. 

On October 25, 1944 General Douglas MacArthur 
waded ashore at Leyte to announce, "People of the 
Philippines, I have returned." Almost a year of 
bitter fighting remained for Allied forces in the 
Pacific. Then, on August 6, 1945 the first atomic 
bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, Japan. Three 
days later a second bomb was dropped on 
Nagasaki. 




On August 14 the Japanese announced that they would surrender. The final documents 
of surrender would be signed in Tokyo Harbor on September 2nd. General MacArthur 
would preside over the historic event and sign on behalf of the President of the United 
States. 

On August 19 General Wainwright learned that the war had ended. He would finally 
be going home. He was flown first to Yokohama, where he arrived looking tired and 
gaunt on August 31st. Despite his earlier disappointment at the surrender at 
Corregidor, it was General Douglas MacArthur who met him. The two embraced as 
cameras caught the historic moment. (The photo at the top of this page is one that 
was taken that day. 

On September 2nd General MacArthur 
boarded the USS Missouri in Tokyo Harbor to 
meet the Japanese. On the table before him 
were the documents of surrender and several 
fountain pens with which he would sign. As 
he approached the table he spoke into the 
microphone, "Will General Wainwright and 
General Percival step forward and accompany 
me while I sign.” It was a special tribute by 
MacArthur to the last of the fighting 
generals. Looking gaunt and weak, 
Wainwright proudly stood at rigid attention 
next to the British general Percival. 

When the moment arrived to sign counter-sign the historic documents, MacArthur 
picked up the first fountain pen and scribbled his signature. Then he turned and 
handed that first pen to General Jonathan Wainwright. Skinny later said it was a 
M wholly unexpected and very great gift.” 




